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INTRODUCTORY | / 


OBSERVATIONS, _ 


WHEN a deceitful attempt, to impoſe- 
upon the credulity of a generous People, 
becomes oſtenſibly manifeſt, it is high time 
that every juſt explanatory endeavour 
ſhould be urgently uſed, in order to coun- 
teract a falſe influence, that pointedly aims 
to make every individual the ridiculous 
ſelf-devoter and contemptible conceder, of 
his due national indiſpenſible rights and 
benefits; ſo to become his own thoughtleſs 
executioner, by committing upon himſelf 


the moſt direct political ſuicide. 
: oy he. 5-5 The 
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The Parliaments of laſt Seſſion, and the 


diurnal print df authority, have lately held 


Forth a Tpecious declaration, that this king- 


dom enjoys a ſyſtem of Government ſo ad- 


mirably complete, and ſo perfectly admi- 


niſtered in every part, that the People muſt 
needs be contented, and ſet down convinced 


that they are 16 ſuperlatively happy, that 
not one public advantage, one political 


wiſn remains ungratified, that can poſlibly 


add to their comfort and welfare. 


To give an implicit credit to theſe de- 
clarations, however, would be a ſtrange 
infatuation indeed. | 

That the ſy ſtem of our Government, 


when weer to its pure originality, is 


moſt excellent, will be readily admitted; 


but that the adminiſtration of its ſeveral 


parts are wonderfully imperkett, and in 
ſome inſtances inſufferably injurious, will 


be ſhewn to a demonſtration by the fol- 


lowing ſheets. ' The People are however 
told, that this is not a proper time for 
Reform ;—but be that as it may; the 
point, the misfortune is, they are at the 
ine time ranma and TRIETY told, that 

there - 


13 
there needs no Reform at all; and are de- 
| fired to look at the preſent anarchy and 
confuſion of France, for the bad conſe- 
quences, which it would be inferred, muſt 
ever follow all attempts at Reformation— 
curious doctrine this? 

To ſee a weak ſleleton-Iike pigmy of a 
What uſed to command, mercileſsly tramp- 
ling upon and treading under foot a gigan- 
tic fellow-creature of Herculean ſtrength, 
_ uſed to ſubmit; and ignorant of his Power, 
muſt naturally create "indignation at the 
_ prefumptive deſpotiſm of the one, and ad- 
miration at the thoughtleſs, puſillanimous 
forbearance of the other; but when the in- 
jured party, by long ſuffering, at length 
makes uſe of the intellects with which Na- 
ture hath endowed him, and diſcovers that 
he is unwarrantably oppreſſed, muſt not 
that man be a perfect idiot who would ſay, 
that the diſtreſſed object is not authoriſed | 
by every Godly and mortal law, to eman- 
cipate himſelf from this moſt unnatural 
yoke of tyranny? Juſt fuch as is this faith- 
ful individual miniature, is the great revolt 

at Uh! old government of France; the cauſe 
| A 2 was 
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attribute 


hold the on ultimate end obtained; upon 
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vas extorted, noble and worthy of an en- 
gghtened People. 
Do not, therefore, my F ellow * 
men, in or forgetfulneſs, wrongfully 
ill effects that have followed 
in ſecondary conſequences ; but keep ever 
in memory that from . hence, from a long 
inſufferable repetition of damnable abuſes 
in their Government, this anarchy and con- 
fuſion have originally ariſen : and ifa ſeem- 


ing vengeance has fired the breaſt of an 


oppreſſed people ; where is he who in trea- 
cherous ſanctity will hardily ſay, that the 
emotions of his nature would not have been 
thus actuatedꝰ SS 4 

When therefore Great Irwin is told | 
to look at France as a check to reaſon- 
able complaints and remonſtrances ; be 


= ſo; for at the ſame time muſt and 
will be both perceived and admired, a 
moſt noble example of patriotiſm in the 


original cauſe, neither to be debaſed by 


_ artful ſophiſtry, nor obliterated by intended 
_ miſrepreſentations:—and be the fate of their 


preſent defenſive war whatever it may ; be- 


the 


\ 
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the ruins of deſpotiſm the eſtabliſhment of 
a mild and lenient Government; for none 
other will now be ſtable in France. 

A monarchy unſupported by an ennobled 
ariſtocracy, as the neceſſary intermediate 
bar between it and the People, does cer- 
tainly appear to be an incompatible prin- 
ciple that cannot well be of permanent 
duration; and from hence was it from the 
firſt ſufficiently evident, that the Revolution 
Government of the French, could not long 
exiſt in its thus appointed ſtate: it is true 
that it was nominally monarchical, but the 
leading features were ever decidedly repub- 
lican. Not one jot, however, doth it ſig- 
nify to the ſubject in queſtion, what errors 
they may have committed in their ſubſe- 
quent eſtabliſhments; abſurd indeed muſt 
it be to fix as a rule (which is nevertheleſs 
inculcated) that becauſe France - flaſhed 
with unuſual liberty, and having a new 
ſyſtem to build from the very foundation, 
may haſtily have miſſed the true ſtandard 
of moderation and order; that Great Bri- 
tain, having only to reje& injurious en- 
eee upon a Government generally _ 

approved 


SY} 
approved by the country, ſhould run into 
ſimilar exceſſes: but ſtill even more abſurd 
muſt it be, ſupinely to groan under known 
evident certain perverſions of good, from 
any ſuch futile and be We 
ſions. 0 N28 4 
Depend upon, it, ik, ig not " an over- 
veneling> entleavour to fix and confirm 
known ills; that Great Britain, or indeed 
any enlightened country, is to be kept or- 
derly and peaceable; but by directly the 
very oppaſite donduct : chat of not pretend- 
edly attempting, but hond fide actually re- 
dreſſing albevident grieyances that oppreſs 
the People: then, indeed; may tranquillity 
be.-nationally. expetted, to be! firtply and 
unerringly ſeeurędagainſt all invaders; for 
then Will che general voice loudly manifeſt 
am unixerſal joy and ſatis faction 
And here it may be well to remark, that 
Whatever regulations France, Great Britain, 
or any other power may adopt, that reſo, 
pects only their internal Government, (be 
the ſame of what nature, or how apparently 
ſtrange ſoever) ſould undoubtedly be the 


ty er genuine choice of the Natives, to- 
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tally free from foreign controul: for if it 
was to be a fixed rule in Europe, for one 
Kingdom to interfere with the internal Go- 
vernment of another, then muſt wars upon 
wars follow each other ſo quickly; as to de 
ſolate the human race, and ſtain with blood 
the fartheſt corner of the land: —heſides 
this, every ſuch interference mult alrays be 
ſo decidedly intereſted in the intent, (thotigh 
ultimately not ſo) as t6'raiſe the indigna- 
tion of every impartial reflector; beciuſe 
when one power preſeribès and enforces 
the internal regulations of "another, no 
axiom of Euclid is more certain, than that 
the dictating power conſtantly aims at the 
promotion of her own advantage, in prefs. 
rence to, and at the expente of that of a 
People, to whom, with lying proclamations, 
ſhe profeſſes a ſinterity of proffered friend. 
ſhip :—awiy, therefore, with this old av. 
curſed practice of fawning; partipered; mil: 
uſing coufts, and let virtue, truth, and the 
ultimate benefit of mankind, reign/ trium- 
phant in European improveent. 
The preſent graceleſs eonduct of ſome fo. 

reign courts, however, but too well War- 
a 5 rants 
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rants the pointing to the purport of this 
.remark, as a fundamental maxim of Go- 
vernment, highly worthy of being generally 
inculcated, in all our national negociations; 


and from this motive only is it here intro- 


duced, and not from the ſmalleſt ſuppoſi- 
tion of any ſuch interference, with what- 
ever internal r 


egulations this country may 


find neceſſary to adopt; of which interfe- 


rence, indeed, there is not poſitively the 
moſt ſhadowy cauſe to ſurmiſe. Neither, 


in fact, is there more reaſonable. ground, 


for the apprehenſion. of internal commo- 


tions, in any degree reſulting from a ſcruti- 
nizing enquiry. into injurious and evident 


abuſes, hag are nearly arrived at the very 


perverſion of a ſyſtem of Government, in 


itſelf both well adapted and well approved; 


and to ſuffer vague, groundleſs fears, to 
tand in competition with clear, ſubſtan- 
tial, permanent advantages, would be truly 


weak, mean, daſtardly, and impolitic: 
and as to ſee this our original ſyſtem of Go- 
vernment, in its pureſt and beſt approved 


Nate, mult be the united wiſh, and ought to 


be e . endeavour of every born Bri- 


8 11. ton, 


: {(@ 3 
ton, the followin g general outline of Re- 
form of the Britiſh Conſtitution is brought 


forward, in the firm perſuaſion, that no fu- 
ture time vill arrive, to afford a more unin- 


terrupted opportunity of entering into theſe 


topics, than the preſent; very principally, 
becauſe France, the only power whom we 
have hitherto been accuſtomed to look upon 
as our general conſequential foe, is ſo com- 
pletely employed with her own concerns, 
as to be totally unable to take any poſſible 
advantage of our proceedings; a circum- 
ſtance ſo decidedly apt, as may never again 
be preſented to this kingdom. Beſides this, 
no period can be more proper, than when 
totally diveſted of every external trouble 


or apprehenſion, which not only affords fit 


and ample leiſure to turn our thoughts to 
internal improvements, but in fact directly 
points out ſuch conduct as a neceſſary duty: 
wherefore, it is judged, that a variety of 
circumſtances combine, to produce at once 
benefit and order, with the moſt effectual 
ſurety, by an n of the principles of 

this plan. 
N previous to the enumeration of par · 
ticulars, 


| 
| 
| 


more to pleaſe than to inftru@ or inform; 
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tieulars, the Author, in moſt perfect defe- 


rence, ſubmits the articles, one and all, to 
the conſiderate reflection of a diſcerning 
People, with this only deſire, that they will, 


in the peruſal; diveſt their ſentiments of the 


powerful bias and rooted prejudice of ill- 


confirmed cuſtom ; when, be their decifion 


upon the various ſubjeRs, in part, or in the 
whole, whatever it may, the Author aſſu- 
redly bends in profound reſpett (conſiſtent 
with the grand principle he inculcates) to 
their unanſwerable voice; for to the deter- 
mination of a People is greatly due, an im- 


plicit reference and conformity, in the 


eſtabliſhment of all national regulations. we 
Further! it muſt bè obſerved! that writers 


and ſtateſmen, from an intereſted fear of 


obloquy, vary ſeldom produce to the world 


political facts that reſpett an improvement 


of Government, however ſenſible they may 


themſelves be of both their neceſſity and 
efficacy, without previou ly confidering 


whether or no ſuch facts are to be favours 


ably received by the country ; that isto ſay, 
from a ſelfiſh motive their aim is generally 


in 


. 
in this, when their works are addreſſed to 


uncultivated ignorant minds, irremoveably 


chained to {ſtupid habitude, there may per- 
haps be ſomewhat of prudence, though lit- 
tle of patriotiſm: but the Author, confiding 
in the enlightened political improvement 
and diſcerning perception of the preſent 
generality of this nation, freely ventures, 


unawed by the great or the little, to ſet 


forth to view ſuch plain, unadorned truths, 
that muſt ſpeak for themſelves, and by the 
mere ſounduneſs of their prineiples only, make 
hee: Ing 1 to 18 and favour; 
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Ephechaey ! in a pure, indbeveips, 2 | 


wal adapted form, is exeellently calculated 


for the furtherance of religion, and the 


mee of order; it alſo produces a 
- refined 


{ 
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refined "TOE of enlightened knowledge 
in letters, arts, and ſciences, and tends gra- 


dually to change the rude, uncultivated, 
boiſterous nature of a People, into poliſhed 
manners, ſocial e and found mo- 
; N 

-  Epifcopacy, on the W in an im- 
pure, corrupt, and ill adapted form, is cal- 
culated only for the detriment of religion, 


and the production of diſorder; it then pro- 


motes prodigality and licentiouſneſs, de- 
praves the taſte and judgment, gives riſe to 


diſſatisfaction and  difumion, and laſtly, 


cauſes the ultimate return of ignorance, 


tumult, and immorality. 


Better, therefore, than epiſcopacy in this 
fate, is a religious eſtabliſnmment without 
Biſhops ;, but infinitely better than ſuch an 


equality of Clergy without regulating con- 


duQors, is epiſcopacy in its original perfec- 
tion: let it therefore be our firſt ſtudy ſo to 


render the Church of England. 


The common, and indeed weighty ob- 


Jeon to cathedral eſtabliſhments, is the 


enormous expence they have uſually occa- 


Goned ; but it muſt at the ſame time be con- 
ſidered, | 


63) 


fidered, that this enormity of expence is by 


no means a neceſſary conſequence; it is av? 


ther a derogation, than a ſupport, to the 
inſtitution, and ought, wherever expe- 
. rienced, to be inſtantly diminiſhed to that 
fair ſtandard of moderation, which the par- 
ticular circumſtances of a country makes 
conſiſtent with reaſon and the public wel- 
fare: every expence beyond this, merits re- 
probation; for it then becomes the direct 


ſubverter of an admirable good, and an in- 
ſufferable impoſition on the generoſity f 


the People. Upon theſe undeniable conſi- 
derations, therefore, is founded 
Article I. That the ſupreme leader of 
the Church, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
(or in truth it ſhould be of London) be li- 


mited to the fixed ample revenue of 6000l. 


a year. 
The Archbiſhop of Vork to coool. 
And Biſhops in general to 4oool. 
Durham, being by the Union of Scotland. 
and England, freed from northern commo- 


tions, now requires no addition of power 


| whatever beyond the uſual eſtabliſhment of 


Biſhops, and therefore is included. 


* 


N 
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It cannot be denied that: theſe, are in- 
comes, that will effectually call forth the 
firſt abilities, and the higheſt; worth; be- 
yond this is injuriouſly ſuperfluous: as it ĩs 


not conſiſtent with the ſedate duty of this 
office, to'wanton in luxurious fevelry / 


II. That no Biſhop; Dean, Prebend, or 
any of the cathedral clergy or officers, ſhall 
Hold any excluſive living or appointment. 

| This is highly neceſſary to diminiſh the 


. expenee of cathedrals; thus reducing them 
at once to the original intention. 


III. That the Biſhops ſhall be obligated 


to reſide, (when their attendance is not re- 


quired or neceſſary 1 in the Houſe of Lords) 


conſtantly in their ſeveral dioceſes,” and 


ſcrupulouſly attend to their duty, in regu- 
lating the order of the inferior Clergy, and 
particularly in confining them one and all, 
to the regular eſtabliſhed form and doc- 


trine; and it will be well for them to recol- 


lect and remember, that it is for ſuch pur- 
poſes that they receive a en highly a- 
voured gratuity. 


As Generals and Colonels are ewieenbir | 


and neceſſary to an an, ſo are Biſhops to 
de 


616 ; 
the Church; but as to the former; ſo to the 
latter there is very much of duty and ob- 
ſervance attached; without this duty, they 

equally become at once an unprofitable 
burthen, the more dangerous, as important 
reliance and confidence is nn ome 
upon their eſtabliſhments. 
IV. That the Deans, Prebends, Ke. Fi 
alſo reſide conſtantly at their appointments. 
V. That there be no plurality of livings. 
VI. In order to do away the many in- 
conveniencies and continual animoſities, 
that do and muſt ever ariſe from provid- 
ing for the maintenance of the Clergy, by 
the accuſtomed mode of tything, it is highly 
neceſſary to aboliſh this jarring ſyſtem in 
toto, and to eſtabliſh in lieu of it, an ecele- 
ſiaſtical tax upon lands and houſes, to be 
received by the incumbent of every living, 
for their reſpective pariſnes. | 
The tax on land to be in amount exactly 
one-tenth of the annual rental; and levied 
upon the different pEoUPIESs) according to 
what they hold. 
The tax upon houſes to be 1 gon: 
the tenants alſo; but, however, to be 
n 
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completely moderated, ſo as to have an 
accordance to the preſent proportion by 
which houſes now pay to the Clergy. By 
this means a ſuitable proviſion will be made 
| for the Church, that will always preſerve a 
neceſſary equality to the times, either by the 
riſing or falling of the rentals; thereby at 
all times very properly and fairly regulat- 
ing the incomes of the Clergy, to the true 
ſtandard of the country ;—by this means 
alſo, will the lives of the clergy be render- 
ed pleaſant, peaceable, and happy, by put- 


ting it entirely 1 in their own power, to live in 


perfect amity and friendly intercourſe with 
the generality of their pariſhioners. 


VII. That as the education of children 


in tenets} and forms of religion, contrary to 
that- eſtabliſhed and expreſsly ordered by 
the majority of the People, has been, is, and 
ever while countenanced will be highly and 

conſpicuouſly prejudicial, equally to thoſe 

very children, as to the kingdom at large; 
I conſequently any and every ſuch attempt 
to inſtill into youth, religious prejudices, 
that can never be eraſed; prejudices that 


confirm diſunion, and lead to civil war; 
prejudices 


6275 


prejutlices that defy law, and che flxed 'or2 : 


der of the ſtate, it were folly moſt egre: 
- gious, and actual bare faced injuſtice to the 
general maſs of the People, any longer to 
ſuffer with impunity; therefore, however 
contrary to paſt and preſent negligence, a 
neceſſary reſtraint muſt be laid upon che 
education of the riſing generatſon. 
Should, however, the tender conſcience 


of the minority be ſet up as a bar to this | 


article, the fallacy, not to ſay the folly of 
ſuch an argument is thus eaſily expoſed ;— 
becauſe' upon the ſame principle exactly, 
the tender conſcience of each individual of 
the majority, muſt likewiſe determine him 
to ſuppreſs every injurious i intruſion on the 
mode of religion appointed thereby, not 
merely from a ſelf-intereſted motive, but 
from an attention to the general welfare of 
the community therefore, it clearly fol- 
lows, that if the ſway of conſcience be ad- 


mitted to preſide in this argument, that of 


the majority of a People, will and muſt ever 
decidedly outweigh that of 'the minority. 

But now to ſhew the fallacy of at all admit- 
_ ſuch a. deceptive argument, it muſt be 
12 B * 
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'  confidered that what in religion is called 


tender conſcience, is neither more nor leſs, 
than the actual ſole and direct gift of edu- 
cation; and as no native ſoever, be his diſ- 
poſition ever ſo mild and ſocial, will or can 
be perfectly ſatisfied with the Government 
of his Country, while he knows that his 
neighbour enjoys ſuperior privileges, from 
which he thinks himſelf unjuſtly debarred, 
(for ſo muſt and will he think-until he at- 
tains the utmoſt perfect equality of partici- 
pation) conſequently there can be no im- 
propriety in ſaying, that the very ſame man, 


who through the zeal of this ſtupidly given. 
conſcience, becomes diſſatisfied, turbulent, 


and even ultimately rebellious, ever watch- 
ing the direful opportunity favourable to 


his natural purpoſe, at the fame time to- 
tally regardleſs of the ill he is working, be- 


cauſe aftuated by the blind belief of a juſt 
and pure intention; ſo this felf ſame man, 


thus educated to his own and his country's 


danger, would-have become, by a proper 
reſtraint upon his religious education; (how 
enticingly reverſe) happy in himſelf, content 


3 * his lawful beneficial * and a pow- 
1 erful 


a 


( 19 ) 
erful addition of ſtrength, by uniting, friend- 
like, in the eſtabliſhed harmonious compact 
of his fellow-countrymen. Under theſe pre- 
miſes, then, it cannot but be decidedly obvi- 
ous, that the religious conſcience of amity 
- and brotherly love ſhould be engrafted upon 
our youth, 'ere the mind becomes corroded 
and politically ruined. -But here is much to 
be lamented, the Eſtabliſhment fixed at the 
Union of Scotland and England; as it ren- 
ders this otherwiſe bleſſed Union far from 
complete; for this diverſity and contrariety 
of authoriſed tenet, militates directly againſt 
the perfection of both religious and civil 
Government, as well as retards and ob- 
ſtructs individual ſociality and happineſs. 


—̃— N. 


(ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. 


As a moderate Law, regularly d con- 
ſtantly enforced, will always have infinitely 
more effect, in obtaining the purpoſe for 
which it is made, than ſuch as are allowed 
to be too rigorous for enforcement; it will | 
be beneficial, 

8 * o reduce the Eccleſiaſtical ite 
«4 B 2 | to 
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to the cuſtom of this enlightened Era, with 
this difference only, that it be a fixed fun. 
damental maxim, not to ſuffer, either in ex- 
preſſion or action, any religious tenet vhat- 
ever that bears the ſhadow of counteracting 


the were e e e law of the land. 


COMMON LAW. 


Every man muſt be ſenſible, that laws 
are intended to be ſerviceable and open to 
all who may find it neceſſary to appeal 
thereto; in order to obtain ſubſtantial right 
and juſtice, equally void of all preference 
or partiality to the rich or the poor: but 
alas] every man muſt be likewiſe ſenſible, 
ho very far ſhort of this is the preſent - 
practice of this kingdom: ſo much fo, that 
it is and has been long allowed by prudent 
people, that it is better to give up a conſi 
derable right, than appeal to our preſent 
Courts of Law; ſuch are their ſcandalous 
exactions and delays, and ſuch the enor- 
mous certain loſs occaſioned by their quib- 
bling: numerous proceſſes, to all intents and 


purpoles 


1 
purpoſes deſtroying the direct intent of their 
eſtabliſhment, and only calculated to fill the 
pockets of the profeſſor: therefore, to _ 
viate this monſtrous perverſion, 

IX. Eſtabliſh in the metropolis, at n 
che King, as the fountain of juſtice, ſhall 
preſide by his Judges, one, and only one 
Court of Common Law, at which to be 
tried, every degree of offence, either a- 
gainſt the peace of the King, the nation, 
or the ſubject. This will be one obvious 
means of ſimplifying the practice, that is 
now ſo complex as frequently to confound 
even the ſcientific ; and at once do away all 
thoſe ſtrange chimeras, in the removal of 
cauſes from one Court to another. 
X. All inferior diſtant Courts, ibs as a 
branch of this one grand Court of Law, 
and to be ruled and 00 ed its wal 
tom and decrees. 

XI. That for the diſpatch of bukingſs 
this high Court of Common Law may con- 
ſiſt of various CHambers and various Judges; 
but all equally of one and the ſame denomi- 
nation, and ſubject to the ſame identical 5 55 
toms, privileges, and methods. 
XII That 
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XII. That theſe Judges and the Chambers 
of deciſion be changed irregularly from ene 
to the other, ſo that the ſame Judge preſide 
not two following Terms in the fame Cham- 
ber; thereby rendering the different | 
* all perfectly equal. 
XIII. That every cauſe, an ey judg: 
ment given, be regiſtered and kept for the 
optional reference * the 1 or Par 
— 115 
XIV. That any nd every emſh "NI 
into this Court, ſhall be tried; determined, 
and judgment given at one hearing and fit- 
ting; and the whole proceedings to the trial 
to be by one conſtant, plain, ſimple method, 
intelligible to a plain; common underſtand 
ing; Thus a:cauſe: that now may be two 
years at iſſue, incurring an expence ſubver- 
five of all law and juſtice, will meet an 
award equally true and impartial, accord - 
ing to the face it then wears, as ſpeedily as 
is conſiſtent with due deliberation, and at a | 
very proper, but a very trilling expence. 
XXV. In order perfectly to ſatisfy the 
2 if either party caſt, chooſes to retry 
7 ins * cauſe upon the ſame grounds, with- 
H out 
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out producing any additional proofs or evi- 

dence, they may, if they pleaſe, again re- 
peat the trial at the next enſuing Term; 
when if the judgment accords with that of 
the former trial, it ſhould and muſt be final 
upon theſe proofs and evidences. This ſe- 
cond trial, and all future trials, to be by the 
ſame plain identical proceedings as the firſt: 
and further completely to ſimplify the pro- 
eeedings, they muſt have no reference to 
the original trial, in any manner chargeable 
either to Plaintiff or Defendant, other than 
obliging both primarily to ſtate to the Court, 
the particular day when ſuch cauſe had been 
tried __ and the Judgment thatwas then 
given. 

XVI. But if eicher party caſt, has at a fu- 
ture time, within the ſpace of ſix months 
from the laſt trial, further ſubſtantial evi- 
dence or proofs to produce, the ſame cauſe 
may be tried again by the ſame proceſs, 
without any law proceedings of reference 
to the former trials, other than primarily 
to ſtate the time and number of . and 
their judgments. | 

* But if any Attorney or Proſeſſor off 

Law, | 


— 
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Law, brings into Court a cauſe upon new 
proofs and evidenaes,-that ſhall appear to 
the Court to be frivolous or malicious, 
thereby taking up their time wrongfully, 
ſuch Attorney or Profeſſor to be ſtruck off 
the Rolls, and rendered incapable of . 
tiſing in future in that Court. 

XVII. And whatever the judgment upon 
theſe new grounds may be, ſuch determina- 
tion to be completely final in this Court: 
becauſe, being now well acquainted with. 
the caſe, and wih the judgments that 
have before been given, they will not aſſur- 
_ edly reverſe the judgments, but upon ſolid 
clear reaſons 7 and therefore, as before ſaid, 
this third judgment to be abſolutely final at 
Common Law, with rener of appeal to 
Equity as at preſent. 
XIX. Where upon the 8100 9 on 
the ſame. proofs and evidences, the firſt, 
judgment may happen to be reverſed, a 
third trial upon the ſame grounds to be 
allowed at the next enſuing Term; and 
whichever, of the two former trials, this may 
confirm, or whatever indeed its deciſion, 
may I be to be mer final upon theſe 
* 
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proofs and evidences; conſequently no caſe | 


upon the ſame grounds can be more than 


three Terms in receiving its ultimate judg- 
ment. This third to have no reference to 
the paſt trials, but as beforeſaid; ' + - 


XX. But on this caſe ſhould a further 

trial upon good and ſufficient new grounds, 
proofs, and evidences, be required, it muſt 
be brought into Court within three months 


from the laſt judgment, upon the ſuppoſition 
of four Terms in a year; and this trial upon 
the new grounds to be totally final as before. 
Thus it will be perceived, that no caſe at 
Common Law can be longer than twelve 
months in receiving its ultimate ſentence; 


and as it will very rarely happen, that a 


cauſe will be brought into Court before the 


parties have collected their proofs and evi- 


dences; it will of courſe very. ſeldom hap- 
that a cauſe will not be immmer 
determined. 


— 


XXI. And that no trial may be a | 


brought forward, before the. Defendant' can 


have time to collect and produce his proofs 


and evidences; the writ of notice of the 


Plaintiff intention to bring a cauſe into 


the 
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the Court of Common Law, muſt be pre- 
ſented to the Defendant.one calendar month 
or' more, previous to the trial, 

It ſeems likewiſe neceſſary, that in all 

and every caſe where the party caſt intends 
do retry the cauſe at the next Term, that 
the ſaid party ſhould give notice of the 
fame to the Court before the expiration of 
the then Term in which the ſentence had 
paſſed, in order to regulate the execution; 
and hikewiſe, that all future trials of one and 

the ſame cauſe, be tried in the fame Cham- 
ber in which it was firſt brought forward. 
for the convenience of eaſy reference. 
XXII. There cannot be a doubt but that 
the profeſſional charges that are now allow- 
ed in caſes where coſts are given by the 
Jury, were-originally ſuch as was intended 
to conſtitute the exact price of law pro- 
ceedings. Time, however, has ſo increaſed 

the charge which lawyers make to their 

clients, that when coſts are now given, the 
Juſtified party gaining the cauſe is never- 
theleſs ſorely and unwarrantably oppreſſed. 
This is totally contrary to the voice of 
common juſtice, and therefore it is neceſ- 
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fary to aſcertain and ſubſtantiate preciſely, 

the fair, reaſonable, juſt recompenſes, agree- 
ing with the proportionate advanced. ſtate 
of the kingdom, that ſhould hereafter. be 
paid to the profeſſion, as a full and ſuitable 
reward for their time, trouble, and pro- 
ceedings, in all the various ſtages of law 
buſineſs; fo that in future, where coſts are 
given by the Jury in any cauſe, the abſo- 


| Jute whole expence ſhall fall on the party 


caſt, and conſequently in the wrong. This 
will not only be found a juſt principle, but 
alſo beneficial in an extenſive degree; be- 
cauſe as law by this plan becomes eafier of 
acceſs, it will operate very pr y as a 
check to malicious or petulant ſuits. \ - 
XXIII. It ſurely cannot have eſchp 
common obſervation, that at preſent, w 
an appeal is made to law, in caſes of abu-, 
five language, by terms of*provoking in- 
ſult, unjuſtifiable reproach, ſlander, and 
even on the defamation of characters, the 
cuſtom is, and has been, moſtly to give a 
verdict, with one penny to one ſhilling da- 
mages, or thereabouts; and this ariſes from 


2 a * wiſe, but in fact egregiouſly milf. 


taken 


C 
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taken lenity to drunkenneſs and diſorder. 
Can any conduct be more ſtrikingly pro- 
ductive of bodily contention, duelling, and 
riotous behaviour? Sure of meeting with a 
cenſorious falſe ſhame, (which ſhould be 
ſtudiouſly done away) without even the 
chance of proper redreſs at law; - the par- 


ties are naturally and inevitably driven to 


ſeek a heated, and what ſhould not be eſta- 
bliſhed as an honourable revenge, the la- 


mentable conſequence of which is frequent 
death, not conſtantly to the aggrefſor, but 
often to the already injured party; and 


therefore does this article become an evi- 
dent object of Reform, not ſo much perhaps 
from defect in the laws on this head, as from 


thoughtleſs cuſtomary practice; or the {till 


more falſe.conceit, that ſuch apparently tri- 


fling matters are beneath the diftuſſian of 
_ a high tribunal; whereas in fact every ab- 


ſolute individual thereof, who thus unna- 


turally argues, would, under the ſelf-ſame 
circumſtances, either follow the almoſt Fre, 


ſiſtible impulſe of a violent perſonal revenge, 
or, if actuated by extraordinary prudence, 


| ſorely lament the nn. apathetical 


deciſion, 
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deciſion, to which he muſt otherwiſe ſub» 
mit. if 8h 
Nov firſt obſerve on theſe articles of law; 
that the proceſs to every trial being exactly 
_ alike, and each trial ſeparate, the uſeleſs in- 
cumbrance of the preſent refinements, (the 
artifice, the ſtudied adulteration of ſcience) 
is completely done away, whileevery needful 
ſubſtantiality to a juſt deciſion, remains clear 
and demonſtrative. Upon ſuch grounds, no 
juſt cauſe can be loſt by the erroneous me- 
thod of the Lawyer; no error committed 
in the proceſs ; the expence of each trial 
abſolutely trifling; conſequently the whole 
proceedings at Common Law, compara- 
tively with preſent practice, but as it cer- 
tainly oughtto be, perfectly inconſiderable 
and within the compaſs of the multitude. 
But here it will be well further to notice, 
that what the profeſſion may thus appa- 
rently loſe, will be moſt amply made up 
to them, by a general appeal to * chen 
good ſervices. 5 b 
XXIV. In all and every mk at Com- | 
mon Law, there muſt be, when required by 
writ of notice to the Defendant, within one 


calendar 128 


TT 
calendar month after judgment in this Court, 
an appeal to a General Court of Equity. 


— 


CHANCERY. 


xxv. And in order alſo to 8 thi vs 
a full and complete effect, by leading to the 
ſimplification of its practice, there muſt 
be eſtabliſned one and only one high Court 
of Equity, namely Chancery, as the general 
rule of Great Britain: thus in the firſt in- 
ſtance doing away all confounding diſtincs 
tions of Chancery, Exchequer, or multi- 
plied Courts, and with them their conſe» 
quences, multiplied proceedings. Indeed 
the preſent proceſs of this law is fo glaringly 
faulty, that every hand and every heart 
throughout the whole kingdom, muſt join 
in reprobating it, as a ſyſtem that would 
ſcandalize the moſt ſavage, the moſt igno- 
rant, or the moſt deſpotic country: here 


lies our ſuperior appeal, for the redreſ- 


ſing of wrong and lo! mark how it admi 
niſters to our relief Fortune, however 
large, life, however long, falls the relentleſs 
ſucrifice to this empty name of Equity, which 


. . . , , , . RC. 
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ere its judgment be aſcertained, firſt (moſt 
ſtrange perverſion) appropriates to its own 
emolument, that, and ſometimes more than 
that very property, for which the ſuit is 
made. Can the world produce an example 
more ſubverſive of right? no theſe Courts 
are at once our national ſcandal and our 
individual fcourge. The end of the eigh- 
teenth century, a period of knowledge here! 
—impoſlible—mockery alle muſt be a 
daſtard People, wiſe only in our own con- 
ceit ; the puppets, the very play-things of 
Chancellors and Exchequer Judges—for 


ſhameꝭs ſake let · us wipe away this ſtain to 


our underſtandings; in order to which 
XXVII. The whole procels of the Gene- 
al Court of Equity muſt be thoroughly, 
from beginning to end, cleanſed from the 
preſent aſtoniſhing iniquities; for which 
purpoſe it muſt be very highly ſimplified 


and curtailed into a regular, conſtant, ra» 
tional courſe of Practice, intelligible to com · 


mon capacities. 
XXVII. It is certainly proper, in a Court 
of Equity, to allow in particular, intricate, 


ümportant caſes, a conſiderable lengih of 


time 


* 
time for full inveſti gation, and the aſcer- 
tainment'of truth; but to delay judgment 
one day beyond that which is neceſſary to 
ſuch purpoſe, is direct unwarrantable op- 
preſſion : it muſt be therefore perfectly ob- 
vious from paſt and very ſad experience, 
that it is moſt expreſsly requiſite, to limit 
the time in queſtion to a certain fixed pe- 
riod; it muſt be equally obvious, that the 
utmoſt extent that is here required, is that 


. of diſcovering. and producing witneſſes or 


| vouchers from the moſt diſtant quarter of 
the globe: to this end four years from the 
commencement of a ſuit in Chancery, may 
be fixed as the ſufficient and the ultimate 
point, to which final Acre may 18 _ 
ferred.) ') ' | 
XXVIIL It muſt alſo be underſtood to be 
the botmden duty and regular oſtenſible 
practice of this Court, to determine all 
_ cauſes that will fairly allow of determina- 
tion, on the inſtant they may clearly and 
decidedly appear ſo to do: —of courſe 
there can be no ſtated period for the con- 
cluſion of cauſes, not requiring the extreme 
Wend of a four years diſcuſſion; but the 


- 
Court herein muſt uſe their diſcretion; uric 
der the moſt punctual obſervance of the 
premiſes before mentioned in this article. 
XXIX. The utmoſt expence of the whole 
law proceedings in this Court never, on any 
_ occaſion, to exceed gool. but the expence 
attending the production of witneſſes; and 
the like; not included in that ſum. 
XXX. All proceedings and regiſters, whe: 
cher in the Court of Equity, Common or 


/ Eccleſiaſtical Law, to be held and made in 1 


the Engliſh language ; and an ultimate ap- 
peal from the Court of Chancery to the 
Houſe of Lords, as at preſent. | 


' THECOURT MARTIAL OR MILITARY LAW 
XXXI. To remain as at preſent. 
STATE TRIALS, 
KXXII. T6 be determined and ended 
within one year from their commencement}; 
it being totally and directly contrary to the 
Conſtitution of this Country, to waſte the 


Health and ſubſtance of any ye ol 
C thereof, 
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thereof, in dilatory law forms and proceed- 
ings. The preſent inſtance of the trial of 
Mr. Warren Haſtings the People are hereby 
forewarned to execrate, as a moſt dangerous 
_ precedent, pointedly deſtruttive of the near- 
eſt and deareſt privileges of their birthright 
—a deliberate, but a ſpeedy trial. In theſe 
caſes, away with long, florid, irrelative 
ſpeeches and writings, only calculated for 
the ſelfiſh principle of ſounding the fame of 
the author: —in lieu of which, here intro- 
duce nought to bias the paſſions, but ſhort, 
ſubſtantial, ſound argument, directly in 
point—the much in a little. 

Britons, Brethren, and Fellow-Country- 
men! in the name of that gloried juſtice, 
which is ſo manifeſtly attached to the con- 
ſtruction and inſtitution of our boaſted li- 
berty, conſider this matter well; and you 
will perceive, that on all protracted trials 
of this nature, the accuſed, and perhaps in- 
nocent perſon, (if even of moderate for- 
tune) is either baſely or thoughtleſsly, but 
moſt ſurely unconſtitutionally ſtript of his 
property, and robbed of the very means of 
legally defending himſelf:—ſuch are the 


EXPENCES, and ſuch the deplorable ſituation 
of 


6 
of a priſoner of ſtate. In the name of God 
let it not be. 


or LAW IN GENERAL, 


XXXIII. It does not appear that there is 
a well founded argument in favour of con- 
tinuing an old eſtabliſhed maxim of prac- 
tice, viz. that cuſtom conſtitutes or ſuper- 
ſedes the law of the land ; on the contrary, 
from this very cauſe has ariſen a conſider- 
able degree of perplexity, confuſion, and 
what is called the glorious uncertainty of 
the law; and while this cauſe remains, any 
thing like a juſt and perfect ſimplification 
of our law is impoſſible. If the law ſays, 
weights, meaſures, and admeaſurement ſhall 
be ſo and ſo,'and cuſtom ſays they ſhall not; 
if the law ſays copyhold tenure ſhall be ſo 
and ſo, and cuſtom ſays, it ſhall vary in 
every manor; of what uſe is the act of the 
legiſlature ? if the law paſſed is proper, it is 
likewiſe proper that it ſhould be generally 
enforced ; if not, it ſhould, on the inſtant of 
diſcovery, be repealed, and that ſubſtituted 
in its ſtead that is fo. | 
C2 XXXIV. The 
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XXXIV. The law of landed tenures is 


at preſent ſo notoriouſly complex, that even 
a partial ſimplication is of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence. At preſent we have three rights 
of tenure, while two of them only will an- 
ſwer every poſſible purpoſe; therefore, if 
we aboliſh one of theſe three rights, and 
that which we aboliſh be by far the moſt 
complex 5 the three, we ſhall obviouſſy 
effect a conſiderable ſimplification, without 
any confuſion to the two remaining tenures. 
The Villein ſervices of the ancient feodal 
ſyſtem, being now entirely done away, ne- 
ver to return, and a ſmall pecuniary tribute 
of copyhold to the Lord of the Manor, ſub- 
ſtituted in lieu of it, this tribute may conſe- 
quently be bought out at a fair value of ſo 
many years purchaſe, which inſtantly turns 
the copyhold into proper freehold; there- 
fore, as copyholds are in a high degree ir- 
regular, confuſed, and now poſitively uſe- 
leſs, it will be conſpicuouſly beneficial to 
aboliſh this tenure in toto, leaving and ſub- 
ſtantiating only as the law of the land, the 
two remaining rights of freehold and leaſe- 
hold; which compriſing every poſlible re- 

quiſite 
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quiſite for every poſſible occurrence, and 
being regular in their action, as well as plain 
and ſimple in their explanation, muſt of 
courſe be found moſt materially to benefit 
the landed intereſt in particular, and by thus 


withdrawing whole volumes of law perplex- 
ities, the kingdom in general. 


XXXV. The preceding article bearing 


hard upon the Lords of Manors, and as the 
patriotic ſufferings of individuals, ſhould at 
leaſt have ſome token of recompence, it will 
be in every view moſt well to determine, 
fix, and grant, to the ſaid Lords of Manors 


paramount, the abſolute excluſive lawful 


right to kill, take, and deſtroy, at their own 
will and pleaſure, in the proper ſeaſons, 
every denomination of game within their 
ſaid manors; and further, to grant them, 
their deputies, or whomloever they may 


authoriſe that are otherways legally quali- 
fied, the poſitive right of hunting, ſhooting, 
courling, and fiſhing, in every part of their 


ſaid manors, free from all hindrance and 


moleſtation whateyer, whether the land be 


their own property or that of others: : but 


aan any individual ſuffer more than a 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary uſual damage thereby, whether 
from malice or inadvertency, every ſuch 
extraordinary damage to be valued and 
made good to the ſufferer. Thus eaſily 
| ſhould we clear up and decide, a right at 
preſent generally admitted, although moſt 
' ſtrangely and inconſiſtently confuſed : nor 
could any tenant or landholder, ſubjected to 
the admiſſion of this right, have cauſe of 
complaint; becauſe under ſuch cuſtom and 
expected ſufferance, they have, and do now 
take poſſeſſion, and pay a price accordingly. 
Dull phlegmatic minds, and bodies nailed 
to their ſeats by the long train of infirmi- 
ties, the conſequences of inactivity and ef- 
feminacy, may exclaim againſt ſporting in 

general, as uſeleſs and injurious; and with 
ſpleen or ſarcaſtic irony, decry both the 
mighty and the little Nimrod: but theſe 
ſpiritleſs fouls, whatever may be their con- 
ceit, are neither wiſe politicians nor of ſound 
| Judgment. Sportive pleaſures are almoſt 
the only incitement, that can induce inde- 
pendent fortunes to reſide in remote ſitu- 

ations; | conſequently without them, land 
| maj not only be leſs valuable, but the roads 


_ ms \ 5 would 
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would become impaſſable, and the country 
deſolate, rude, and ill governed; on the 
other hand, the towns and cities would of 
courſe alſo be inconveniently and unhealth- 
ily thronged, decreaſing population, in- 
ereaſing licentiouſneſs, and at the ſame time 
effeminizing and deadening both body and 
mind. In ſhort it is an incontrovertible po= - 
litical truth, that it is moſt materially re- 
quiſite, to ſupport, cheriſh, and maintain, 
in full force, the life, the ardour, the ſpirit, 
and the vigour of a People; to which ſportive 
pleaſures very highly contribute. Hence 
will be ſeen the palpable impolicy and in- 
deed utter impoſſibility of an abolition of 
Game Laws; becauſe the direct conſequence 
of that would very ſhortly be, the total ex- 
tirpation of every ſpecies of game through- 
out the country; for the caſe is not at pre- 
ent as heretofore ; the high roads are now 

&ery where ſo good, that conveyances from 
al. parts of the kingdom to London and 
evey populous city and town, are always 
read and convenient for packages of this 
nature; which with the preſent luxurious 

mode 
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mode of ſetting out tables, and the increaſe 
of population, renders it abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary that a reſtraint, ultimately beneficial to 
the claſs whom it reſtrains, ſhall continue to 


_ exiſt in full force; nor in ſhort can the pri- 
Vvilege of killing game be extended in the 


ſmalleſt degree more generally to the Peo- 


ple, than is now done, without totally defeat- 
ing in the like manner the very purpoſe of 


the privilege; excluſive alſo of which, the 
induſtry, and of courſe the proſperity of the 
country, would affuredly by ſuch an exten- 


ion, receive for a time an evidently ſevere 
and injurious check; a confideration, that 


even thoſe who are reſtrained from ſporting 
muſt allow, to be infinitely too important 
at all to hazard or to place in competition 


with the detrimental and ſhortlived object 


thereby to be obtained: and when laſtly 


in addition to theſe arguments it is alſo cor 


ſidered, that the qualification to kill gane 
has very much decreaſed in value (byche 
deereaſe in the value of money) from the 
ſum originally inſtituted; thereby noy ad- 


__ into the inſtitution even ſuch a were 
then 
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then not intended to be ſo; it is only rea- 
ſonable to ſay, that every individual in what- 
ever ſtation of life, muſt inwardly feel him- 
ſelf fully contented and ſatisfied with theſe 
privileges and reſtrictions, knowing them to 
be granted and impoſed from no degrading 
principle of a ſuppoſed natural ſuperiority 
of one man, or a ſuppoſed natural infe- 
riority of the other, but from a ſenſible par- 
ticipating conviction equally impreſſed on 
the minds of both, of mutual reciprocal and 
n benefit. | 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Me muſt cautiouſly touch with diſcretion 
and judgment, this one of the three main 
pillars of the conſtitution ; becauſe as inſti- 
tuted, it was to the full as perfect as we can 
render it; and conſequently all that remains 
for the preſent generation to effect, is, to 
eſtabliſh in full vigour the bm of petfor- 
tion originally intended. 

To this purpoſe it muſt firſt be obferved, 
that opulence and luxury will ever beget a 


hurtful 
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hurtful and too powerful oppoſitionto every 
Government. Young men of birth, who 
have ſpent or idly diſſipated their fortunes, 
qualified or not, naturally look up to places 
and appointments of emolument as the der- 
mer reſort; moſt of whom vill in the nature 
of things remain diſſatisfied, and by their 
multiplied intereſts and friends, add an 
.. alarming chorus to the inimical cry :—Next 
obſerve, that this ſelfiſh neceſſitous influence, 
is but barely guarded againſt, in the con- 
ſtruction of the Government of this Coun- 
try; which to be beneficial, all will agree, 
mult be ſufficiently permanent, ſteady, firm, 
and effective; not to be ſhaken by ſhadows, 
nor blaſted by the ſtarving breath of prodi- 
gal neceſſity. Hence it is completely ap- 
Parent, that in a Reform of the Houſe of 
Commons, it vould be death to the national 
welfare, to eſtabliſh any. reſolutions. that 
might tend to encroach upon, and weaken 
the executive Government; —adminiſtra- 
tion muſt not be left at the weathercock- 
mercy of private intereſts, or it will be that 
of the moment only, and totally inadequate 
10 the e of public benchit, e 
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this deſtruftive popular influence on the 


one hand, and the undue corrupt extenſion 
of ſelfiſh official prerogative on the other, 
lies the finely-balancing point at which all 
Reformation ſhould directly aim. 

Happily, moſt happily for Great Britain, 
a conſtitutional corrupt Parliament, con- 
ſtitutionally and incorruptly choſen, by the 
degree of unalterable power thereto attach- 
ed, herein becomes at once the unerring 
needle and complete barometer. It is unde- 
niably moſt proper, that the voice of a con- 
ſiderable majority of a People, ought ever 
to be the rulipg dictator, and accurſed be 
that Foreign Power that interferes to pre- 
vent it. By ſuch a Parliament, this voice 
will unerringly be ſpoken; it equally ſerves 
the two oppoſite extremes; it preſently 
checks and ſuperſedes, by withholding ſup- 
plies, corrupt and venal miniſters, at the 
ſame time that it freely and chearfully gives 
unſupplicated ſanction, to ſuch as act wiſely 
and conſpicuouſly for the benefit of the 
kingdom. More than this cannot be re- 
quired; it is impoſſible. 

Upon conſtitutionality and incorruption, 
therefore 


— 
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therefore; it is, that every good, or other- 
wile, every ill, muſt be dervied to the Peo- 
ple by their Parliament'; or in other words, 
upon an implicit adherence to our moſt ex- 
cellent original. | | 
But time that changes all things hasherein 
likewiſe wrought its mighty purpoſe. . The 
barriers againſtintereſted venality, the great- 
eſt ſecurity of the Conſtitution, are now be- 
come mere empty ſcarecrows, the very jeſt 
alike of the ſycophant patriot and cour- 
tier: we have only then to repair with eager 
aſſiduity theſe truſty fortifications, and our 
enviable conſtitutional citadel is rendered 
inſtantly impregnable; and thus not by in- 
novation, but by well-timed renovation, may 
we tranſinit to poſterity, a ſyſtem that is not 
tobe ſurpaſſed by human wiſdom. This re- 
novation likewiſe, may be effected by the 
moſt plain, a n infallible method, as fol- 
| OTE: — 
XXXVI. The pecuniary qualification of 
a vote for a repreſentative, to be fixed at 
the exact ſum, that ſhall be found upon true 
and juſt calculation, to be the identical equi- 
_ to the value originally inſtituted, ac- 
cording 
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cording to the difference in the value of mo- 
ney at that period compared with the pre- 
ſent. 
XXXVII. The qualification of a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, to be eſtabliſned upon the 
ſame comparative calculation. 

XXXVIII. The penalties on bribery at 
Elections, the ſame; or may even be increaſ- 
ed, with the addition of impriſonment of 
both parties, to ſtigmatize ſtrongly, and 
thereby prevent this diſhonourable, deſtruc- 
tive practice. | 

XXXIX. To confirm i a ſep- 
tennial Parliament, that the country may 
not be in a continual ferment, and that the 
Repreſentatives may have time to form a 
ſound political judgment, as well as to ſee car- 
ried into execution and completed, the ob- 
jects and purpoſes of their deciſions: here 
note that this term is no grant to preroga- 
tive; it is to the Parliament of the People; 
and the more firm, judicious, and reſpect- 
able, it may be, by ſo much the more ſecure 
are their rights and privileges. 

XL. The tour laſt preceding articles be- 
ing admitted and firmly determined, then, 
| but 
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but not otherwiſe, the long complained of 
decayed and unpeopled boroughs, may be 
excluded from repreſentation, and that 
number either ſtruck off from the pre- 
ſent eſtabliſnment of Members, or other- 
wiſe added to the county repreſenttaions, 
or to populous towns that have now no 
repreſentatives, whichever may be beſt ap- 
proved. But ſhould it be ſtated as an ob- 
jection to this principle of equalizing in 
true proportion the old and new value of 
money, that it would occaſion the requiſi- 
tion of an increaſe of pay from the army, 
navy, public offices and the like; it becomes 
neceſſary to. point out and ſhew why ſuch 
an objection would be totally ill founded, 
and of no weight: viz. Becauſe the equali- 
zation in queſtion coſts the nation nothing, 
while it effectually ftrengthens the impor- 
tant barriers againſt corruption and vena- 
lity; which barriers, are in fact the very eſ- 
fential preſervers of the conſtitution: now 
on the contrary, the ſame principle applied 
to any part of the expenditure of the king- 
dom, becomes pointedly reverſed; both in- 
jurious and inſufferable; for however we 
| may 
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may flatter ourſelves with pleaſant delu- 
ſions, the load of debt upon this country is 
much too large, nor will this weighty irk- 
ſome burthen diminiſn for any conſiderable 
length of time according to expectation; 
what experience has certified, may, and in 
this inſtance. ever will be found ſubſtan- 
tiated, * that unforeſeen circumſtances will 
too aſſuredly ariſe to mar our golden proſ- 
pets, and in ſpite of every endeavour, diſ- 
appoint our hopes; holding up to our view 
a faithful mirror, that will ſhew us what it 
is, to incur and paſs by in ſilence enormous 
irretrievable accumulations of debt ;” till 
when, however, no other being left, we muſt 
be content to do our beſt—but from this 
much too certain prognoſtication, will be 
ſeen the impoſſibility of advancing Goverp- 
ment pay in whatever line, fo long as the 
preſent anſwers the full purpoſe. Who can 
wiſely ſay-the army, the navy, or any pub- 
lic ſalaries ſhould be increaſed, while at the 
ſame moment every department in every 
line, is effectually and reſpectably filled? 
Suchanargument, under ſuch circumſtances, 
and under ſuch a load of debt, would be 
2 wholly 
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wholly inſupportable in every point of view; 
conſequently there can be nothing to dread 
from any ſuch ſuppoſitious demands, and 
thus at once dies away this futile objection; 
Nou further, however glaringly manifeſt; 
it may nevertheleſs be well pointedly to ob- 
ſerve; that it is not the nibbling at petty al- 
terations of manner or form, that can have 
even any ſenſible good permanent effect 
whatever; very much leſs to make firm and 
ſecure the grand purpoſe of a completely 
virtuous repreſentation. Depend upon it; 
this is only to be had innocently and effec- 
tually, by reverting to the plain, broad prin- 
ciple, founded by our anceſtors, upon rules 
ſo true, as to proclaim to the world their diſ- 
cerning wiſdom; and it is now aſſerted with 
the moſt convicted confidence, that this plan 
is poſitively the only mode of harmleſsly 
and thoroughly reforming Parliament, that 
ought or can be ſafely recommended to 
the People for their adoption; very mate- 
rially becauſe it eſtabliſhes no new princi- 


plüe in the conſtitution, (which every other 


muſt) and no leſs materially, becauſe it ful- 
* the * of all Political maxims, that of 


leaving 
A | 2 
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leaving nothing to the precarious wheel of 
fortune. 

There i is one egregious and very danger- 
ous miſtake, in the opinion of a great num 
ber of perſons in this kingdom, which is, 
that of a ſuppoſition that it is beneficial to 
place the Election of a Membeꝝ of the Houſe 
of Commons nearly with the indiſcriminate 
multitude, It is true, this is the caſe at 
preſent; but it is likewiſe true, that this 
is the degradation of our Conſtitution; for 
actually hence ariſes principally the very 
neceſſity of any Reform; becauſe the majo- 
rity of this multitude muſt, in the nature of 
things, not only be irreſiſtibly ſwayed by 
the moſt provoking of all ſtimulents, In- 
tereſt ; but alſo the aſſembling of this mul- 
titude continually leads to the commiſſion 
of acts of tumultuous riot: therefore, make 
laws upon laws, while this unconſtitution- 
ality exiſts, talk and write to eternity, vain 
will be your endeavours; bribery and cor- 
ruption, confuſion and diſorder, will revel 
in all their wonted damnable difplay :— 
nature will prevail. N 

In proof of this, only call to mind one 

D out 
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cout of the mumberlefe inſtances, the Weſt- 
minſter Election, and it muſt inſtantly de- 
cide your judgment :—But on the contrary, 
when the Election of a Houſe of Commons 
ſhall be placed as the Conſtitution has ori- 
ginally wiſely placed it, with thoſe who may 
have had ſufficient light thrown upon their 
minds by decent education ; with thoſe 
whoſe circumſtances in life ſet them above 
baſely proſtituting their honour and their 
country, at leaſt for leſs than an oſtenſible 
and detectable bribe; and likewiſe, what is 
no leſs important, with thoſe whoſe judg- 
ment 1s decidedly leſs liable to err in the 
choice of a fit and able repreſentative; 
then, but not till then, will it be poſſible for 

the. Britiſh Houſe of Commons honourably 


to ſay, We are the conſtitutional voice Wer the * 
.. 


— 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The original cannot be bettered but 
againſt the ariſtocratical part of our Conſti- 
| tution the People have one very great, and 

Mo very 
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very juſt cauſe of moſt heavy complaint; 
ariſing from the oppreſſive degenerate cuſ- 
tom of appoint ing our Nobility to places of 
laviſh emolument, the buſineſs of which be- 
ing wholly tranſacted by Government De- 
puties at Government ſalaries, renders all 
ſuch places and their poſſeſſors a burthen ſo 
completely unneceſſary, and ſo ſtrikingly 
impoſing, that when the People, already la- 
bouring under a galling load of taxes, ſhall 
remonſtrate loudly againſt this incroaching 
practice, they will do that which every ho- 
neſt man muſt applaud What! to the ex- 
pence of monarchy, fool- like to add the 
maintenance of ariſtocratic profligacy! nay, 
then may it indeed be ſaid that republican- 
Um is better: alas, poor England! blind 
mercileſs uſage has fo darkened the hue of 
a fair countenance, that the luſtre of thy 
bright features are faintly. to be diſcerned 
through this ignominious veil of perverſion, 
in which they have too long been ſhame- 
fully enveloped. g 

If then our Nobility are ſo abſurdly weak, 
and child-like inattentive to their own in- 
tereſts, as to reduce their fortunes from 


whatever 
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whatever cauſe proceeding, to leſs than a 
clear 10,000l. per annum, then are they le- 
yelled to a ſtandard inadequate to the ſup- 
port of that dignified rank; when infallible 
ill, and not good, muſt be the certain ex- 
pectation of their public conſequence :— 
then do. they become an unconſtitutional 
burthen, to be propt up by impoſition, and 
arrogant encroachments upon the People ; ; 
and of courſe no longer poſſeſſing the requi- 
ſite independency, and no longer fulfilling - 
the original intent of their titled calling, 
they ſhould, on the inſtant they become ſo 
diſqualified, be immediately reduced to the 
inferior rank, but no leſs honourable ſtate 
of Commoners *. Thus, and only thus, may 
our N obility be rendered truly reſpectable 
and independent; and thus correſponding 
with the intent of the eſtabliſhment, ſhould 
no man be ennobled, that has not a clear 
unincumbered income of 10,0001. per an- 
num. | 
| — 
Buy Commoner here underſtand the general claſs of Gen- 
tlemen. | 


THE 
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THE KING. 


His conſtitutional powers and limits are 
ſo finely and excellently balanced, that ei- 
ther to add or dimmiſh would be in effect, 
Vantonly to deſtroy this beautiful admired 
ſymmetry; ; while all that remains to be done, 
zs to ſecure it laſtingly and unimpaired. 

That the Oligarchy e of this country is well 
ok to the genius and welfare of its 
People, experience will unanſwerably cer- 
tify: as therefore the Sovereignty, one of 
the three main pillars of the Conſtitution, 
centers of courſe entirely in a ſingle indi- 
vidual, it is moſt neceſſary that the King 
ſhould be ſtedfaſtly ſupported, in all that 
authoritative conſequence ever to be un- 


remittingly attached to the Crown of Great 8 


Britain; but at preſent, notwithſtanding that 
plenty and even luxury ſuperabounds in this 
our fertile elime, yet are the finances of the 
kingdom ſo fearfully backward, as to re- 
quire the veryeſt parſimony in their ma- 
nagement: conſequently, as many of our 
Nobles will vie with Emperors in ſtile of 
living; our Commoners with Kings, and 

l even 
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even our Tradeſmen with Princes, it can- 
not, muſt not be, by a proportionate laviſh 
expence, that the dignity of our Throne muſt 
be made to eclipſe in gaudy trappings and 
glittering baubles, this exceſs of private 
profuſion. By far more honourably will 
this be done, by ſtrictly confirming to it, 
that high unalterable degree of awful un- 
abating reſpect, that in no inſtance what- 
ever ſhould be omitted. The Royalty of 
Great Britain muſt be for ever held lacred, 
or what is the arm of one man againſt a mul - 
titude ? and hence it is, that no offence 
againſt Majeſty can conſtitutionally be over- 
looked, How abſolutely unpardonable then 
are thoſe Servants of the-Public, whoſe duty 
it is to maintain and ſecure this neceſſary 
reſpect, to permit (whether by cuſtomary 
or preſent negligence, no matter) the Re- 
gal Pillar of our Conſtitution, to be ſet up 
as the butt of ridicule in almoſt every 
print-ſhop in London: — in troth, herein 
their puny ſervices, deſerve infinitely more 
of ignominy than this pen ſhall deſcribe : 
the weakeſt of men generally have ſome 
thought, - but theſe em. to have none; 
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for obſerve this; Kings are not always 
feeling proof. Even as writings have ex- 
preſſion, ſo have prints; and on this point, 
irritative expreſſions may, and will, under 
reigns leſs mild and placid than the preſent, 
be attended with baneſul conſequences, en- 
mities between the King and his People; a 
greater evil than which cannot well be pro- 
duced. Indeed it is obvious that the Houſes 
of Lords and Commons, as of equal impor- 
tance in the Conſtitution, ſhould likewiſe be 
held free from ſuch, and every other inſult, 
and their high incorporated conſequence 
maintained with the moſt e punctu- 
ality. | 
But now for the 8 line: — 

Thoſe Rulers who ſuffer experience and 
great political examples to paſs before them 
in review, without profiting by their conſe- 
quences, leave ample ground to call in queſ- 
tion their abilities as Stateſmen, or the up- 
rightnels of their national intentions. Be- 
hold then, a great kingdom, that for many 
tedious years has been hoodwinked and 
ſcrewed down, by the iron hand of moſt per- 
verle deſpotiſm, until by the ſeverity of preſ- 


(ure, 
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ſure, the enfeebled voice of nature eſcaped 
from the unguarded chinks, proclaiming to 
their countrymen a due ſenſe of their op- 
preſſion; and thereby kindling a noble re- 
ſentment, at wrongs uſurped by thoſe exe- 
crable miniſterial monſters of the creation, 
who regardleſs of every tie of juſtice or hu- 
manity ; regardleſs of the pangs of millions, 
| Infernally rend forth their tyrannous idiot, 
like pleaſure, from the heart-rending tor- 
tures of the miſerable multitude. Such has 
been/France—now Kings look to it] mark 
the conſequence, and the reſult will be this: 
that laws originally well intentioned, dege- 
nerate by time, and a frail covetouſneſs of 
miniſterial or ſceptic power, into direct in- 
c ſufferable ills to force down theſe, chere 
requires a dungeon to bury the living pa- 
triot, a Baſtile for the pen of the enlighten- 
ed, and a rack for the noble virtuous arm, 
that uplifts itſelf in indignant oppoſition; 
for the while of ignorant darkneſs, this may 
be ſadly borne with a tinder- like weakneſs 
of ſpirit; but, one ſpark of ſubſtantial know- 
ledge ſhed thereon, like the helpleſs infant 
that firſt looks round, hears, feels, treaſures 
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up its obſervations, and laſtly applies them 
to uſe and action; ſo do political truths blaze 
forth to the final deſtruction of thoſe arro- 
gant minions of an executive Government, 
who in the once arouſed graſp of the injured 
Public, are little more than poor vain ſtrut- 
ting ſhadows, mere wretched execrated vie- 
tims, deſervedly cruſhed in terrible exam- 
ple of the merited conſequences of treache- 
rous malverſation and mercileſs oppreſſion. 
Hence will be ſeen that with an enlightened 
People to be juſt is to be powerful; to be 
otherwiſe, is to bring down vengeance on 
the head of the foolhardy ; and hence will 
be ſeen the inſeparable neceſlity, of a ſcru- 
tinizing regal attention, to the conduct and 
government of every Adminiſtration. 
Kings not ſeeking an undue increaſe of 
prerogative, have hitherto ſuppoſed i it me- 
ritorious, to uſe their forcible endeavours to 
keep even every worn out line of Govern- 
ment, in the old accuſtomed, beaten, ealy 
train; without troubling themſelves to con- 
ſider how far ſome particular parts, may 
have deviated from the original good, al- 
though they may thereby have become the 
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conſciences are well contented with the con- 
tinuance, ſo long as their diſregarded ſub- 
jects can, or will bear the yoke; nor until 
ſuch remonſtrances as are not to be trifled 
with, knock loud at their palace gates, will 
they frequently give ear to any exiſting 
evils: but however this may be, it is not 
to be denied, that in all national compaRs, 
duty is reciprocal, as well from the King to 
the Subject as from the Subject to the King. 
The firſt of all kingly duties then, is that 
of alleviating the unconſtitutional ſufferings 
of their ſubjects, and of becoming openly 
and honourably, the actual primary pro- 
moters of ſuch political reforms, as either 
by the will or neglect of predeceſſors, the 
difference of times and circumſtances, or 
(what is ever wiſely to be attended to) the 
inclinations of the majority of their People, 
may render neceſlary. _ 1905 
Had the old Government of France pur- 
ſued ſuch like meaſures, and have come no- 
bly forward in good time, ere the ſad mur- 
mur joined loud in rebellious chorus, and 
have granted voluntarily, a reaſonable re- 
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dreſs of inſufferable wrongs, that a child 
might then have ſeen would no longer be en- 
dured, happy, moſt happy would it have been 
for both the King and his People: this would 
have been truly great, truly wile, no lels the 
glorious manifeſt intereſt of the Monarch, 
than inciting the ſatisfattory admiration, 
nay adoration of the People. | 

Such ſhould ever be the majeſtic conduct 
of all rulers of nations, or ſuch as France 
has experienced will ever be the conſe- 
quence of a ſilly, vain, raffl, impolitic at- 
tempt to outſtride enlightened nature. 

But now to return from this digreſſion 
upon Kings in general, and apply the argu- 
ment to the benefit of Great Britain. 

George the Third, our reigning Sove- 
reign, has by mildneſs and moderation ſo 
- endeared. himſelf to the Subjects of this 
realm, that ſmall is the apparent remnant 
of gratitude that remains for him yet to call 
forth; but however, if any earthly conſi- 
deration can render honour, glory, and re- 
nov to his Throne, and exalt him high in 
the univerſal love, it muſt be ſought in the 
patronizing and promoting ſuch principles, 
as 
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as the general outline of this plan preſents 
to view, which a diſcerning ſcrutiny will 
find to be calculated upon the ſtricteſt im- 
partiality ; recommending only a neceſſary 
renovation of the Conſtitution, repairing 
the manifeſt depredations of time, and 
change of circumſtances; and thus redreſ- 
ſing of conſequent grievances, that cannot 
but be as evident to our moſt worthy Sove- 


vereign, as to every rational individual 
W er * 3 


hats — 
ON GOVERNMENT. F 


In the preſent ſtate of the finances of this 
Country, much diligent circumſpeRtion is 
requiſite in the diſtribution of the money, 
entruſted to the hands of Government for 
national purpoſes: was this properly in- 
veſtigated, as under ſuch difficulties it un- 
doubtedly ought, a very conſiderable ſav- 
mg might certainly be thereby obtained. 
It is true that ſuch conduct would incur the 
diſpleaſure of the intereſted ; but it is no 
Tels true, that it would do the higheſt hon- 

our to the diſintereſted abettors of ſo de- 
ſirable, 
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ſirable, ſo univerſal a good: then indeed 
would the People have juſt reaſon to look 
upon Adminiſtration not as moſtly their 
encroaching oppreſſors, but as their hon- 
ourable benefattors—their truſty, and very 
worthy good friends. 

Much is certainly to be done; but where 
are the individuals ſo nobly patriotic, that 
will venture on an enterprize ſo fraught 
with the enmity of the intereſted, unleſs pa- 
tronized by the duty of ſovereign autho- 
rity, as the common guardian ? For this, as 
an evident good then, let-us hope and pe- 
tition ; otherwiſe it mult infallibly be the 
united work of a diſcerning People. 

Manifeſt it muſt ſurely be to all, that ſo 
lucrative is the preſent eſtabliſhment of go- 
vernment appointments in general, that the 
public welfare, the intereſt of the Kingdom, 
is abſolutely trodden under foot, in the party 
ſtruggles for their attainment. To expect 
Patriotiſm to ſtand in competition with an- 
nual idle Thouſands, is a vain abſurdity in- 
| deed: yet where duty and reſponſibility is at- 

tached, it is frankly acknowledged, liberal 
{1 ſhould 
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ſhould be the reward of meritorious public 

ſervice : what is here then aimed at, is, 
XII. The abſolute ſuppreſſion of all 
ſuch idle places and appointments, together 
with their burthenſome load of expence, as 
do not poſitively require the actual regular 
perſonal attendance of thoſe who now wan- 
tonly enjoy their fruitleſs emolument. 

XLII. Reſponſible principles in Admini- 
tration, and all others, who have rendered 
the country eſſential important ſervice, that 
manifeſtly claims national recompence, to 
be openly rewarded with an oſtenſible an- 
nual penſion, adequate to their merit; with 
this proviſo, however, that their ſubſequent 
conduct does not run counter, and give juſt 
cauſe for the abolition :—but ſneakingly to 
| filch away thouſands upon thouſands from 
a a poor oppreſled and generous people, un- 
der the uſual falſe ſtupid pretences, is the 
completion of daſtardly corruption, and a 
high infrin nen of the original Conſti- 
1 

XLIII. There are very few of the Pub⸗ 
lic Offices that will not admit of a conſider- 

| able 
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able reduction in the number of their Se- 
cretaries and Agents. Merchants and tra- 
ders of the firſt affluence require from their 
clerks and deputies a conſtant regular at- 
tendance from nine o'clock in the morning 
to the ſame hour in the evening, and fre- 
quently much later; what ſhadow of reaſon 
then can there be, why the Public Offices of 
a a nation ſo fearfully in debt, ſhould be more 
profuſe than individuals .in a flouriſhing 
ſtate of opulenee ? the fact is, no juſt cauſe 
can be aſſigned for this unwarrantable inat- 
tention; conſequently it is no more than an 
act of juſtice due to the People, inevadeably 
to eſtabliſh an equal general attendance on 
the national buſineſs, at all the Public Of- 
fices indiſcriminately; or at leaft from nine 
in the morning to ſeven in the evening; 
and hkewiſe at the ſame time annulling 
full one half of the red letter days or holi- 
days, which by their frequency are alſo be- 
come a groſs impoſition on the Public ;—by 
this means it will be perceived, that. an evi- 
dent reduction in the number and value of 
places is clearly and properly to be had, 
perhaps nearly equal to one third of the 
whole. 
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whole. Thus then does this object becoine 
no leſs importantly great, than the fortieth 
preceding article,; and when conjoined there- 
with, ſurely all will allow to be highly wor- 
thy of arouſiſſg us from that indolent tor- 
pitude of ſtupid fupineneſs, into which 
thoughtleſs pernicious cuſtom has fo he 
plunged us. * 
But now obſerve, what will be the 1 remon- 
ſtrance of the intereſted againſt the mea- 
. ſure. This, ſay they, would be an act of 
injuſtice, for we have bought our places: 
Indeed !—what ! in theſe reforming times 
of political improvement? Why then you 
have voluntarily committed an unjuſtifiable 
att of tolly and error, with the conſe- 
quences ſtaring you full in the face; and 
after having done ſo, follow up the fault by 
modeſtly expetting the People to load them- 
| ſelves with extraordinary taxes, and ſhift 
from you to them the galling evils of fuch 
conduct: again however they fay, our con- 
duct in the purchaſe of our places was cuſ- 
tomary, and had the lent ſanction of Go- 
vernment. 
Here to the ſcandal of ſuch proceedings | 
; it 1 


18 
it is written, there may be ſome feint ground 
for moderating their loſs, although ſuſtained 
by ſuch underhand faulty practices; Go- 
vernment have, it is feared; in this reſpett 
been ſtrangely negligent—yet where are the 
Miniſters that dare to avow the betraying 
and putting up to ſale, the intereſt and wel- 
fare of this country: the raſh preſumers, if 
ſuch were to be found, would poorly repay 
an arrogant political treaſon, by their unre- 
lented ſuffering on the deadly block n 
al is completely impeachable. 
From what has been thus ſhortly dated. 

it muſt be glaringly evident, that the ſale of 
even the loweſt places under Government, 
is in every point of view, attended by cir- 
cumſtances pointedly inimical to the gene- 
ral well-being, indeed it may be ſaid, of any 
country; and the more ſo, as it gives riſe to 
a very falle ſuppoſition, that a place ſo pur- 
chaſed, entitles the holder to the unremit- 
ting continuance of its emolument: whereas 
the fact is directly the reverſe; for places 
under Government, in this reſpect exactly 
like places under individuals, ſhould inſtant- 
* be liable to an expetied diſcharge, the 

E moment 
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moment ſuch places can be poſſibly dif- 
penſed with; becauſe they then become uſe- 
leſs and burthenſome: for theſe palpable 
reaſons, therefore, it is, that this ſubject is 
particularly recommended to notice. 
VXLIV. All places that are irrevocably 
granted for liſe, are clearly impolitic and 
unconſtitutional; highly impolitic in the 
King, becauſe once granted, theſe perma- 
nent places tend to ſet at defiance the royal 
donor; (witneſs an Earl lately deceaſed) 
and thereby eſſentially to weaken the 
Throne; which derogation of power is in 
a manifeſt degree dangerous, and totally 
. contrary to the well being of Great Britain: 
for, as has been before obſerved, all the three 
ches of the Legiſlature im perfect equa- 
lity, demand our moſt firm unalterable ſup- 
Excluſive alſo of rendering the Crown 
diſproportionably weak in common, it like- 
wiſe points to the eſtabliſhment of a fourth 
eſtate. in the kingdom; by placing Adminiſ- 
tration too much above the controul of Ma- 
jeſty; a principle, the increaſe of which muſk 
ever be Ar guarded againſt; further, 
it 


1 
- 
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kis unconſtitutional, becauſe all places that 


the Conſtitution allows, have a conſtant re- 
gular ſervice attached to them; and the in- 
ſtant that ſervice is miſconduRed, or impro- 
perly attended to, the Eſtabliſhed Compact 
that inſtant diſplaces the poſſeſſor; which ob- 
viouſly juſt and neceſſary principle, is de- 
ſtructively ſubverted in all grants for life. 


Wherefore is our mild, worthy; and gra- 


cious Sovereign, moſt humbly forewarned 


againſt this abuſe of his prerogative, to his 
own and the country's prejudice; 
XLV. To imagine that the general maſa 


of People of this ſurely enlightened: king- 


dom; have not a-common ſenſe of diſcern- 
ment, proclaims only the certain weak fal- 
lacy of ſuch a ſuppoſition ; common ſenſe, 
then, muſt make them ſufficiently to know, 
that whether they pay their quota to a re- 
quiſite national income, by ſo. many more 
pence, or ſo many leſs pounds ſterling, the 


ultimate difference to every individual muſt 


be none, or at moſt very inconſiderable and 
immaterial ; but as pence take two hundred 


and forty times the trouble in collecting and 


econupting for, that one pound, ſterling in 


2 E 2 | value 
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value occaſions, by ſo much are large of. 
tenſihle taxes preferable to {mall ones. In 
times of ignorance repeatedly to take trifles 
from the pocket of an inattentive dull Peo- 
ple, might then be leſs miſſed or thought 
of, than the equal leſs frequent call for ſums 
of obvious efficacy; but in petiods of poli- 
_ tical diſcuſſion like the preſent, the diffe- 
rence can be none to the diſcerning People 
—one and all being ſufficiently apprized 
that a certain value in money muſt be raiſed 
upon them, and whether ſuch be laid on by 
driblets, or conſolidated maſſes, the conſi- 
deration for the public mind can only be, 
which of the two are the moſt productive, 
and that ſo proved muſt infallibly be to them 
the leaſt objectionable. For the purpoſe, 
- therefore; of additionally decreaſing the ex- 
Penditure of the kingdom, (an object never 
to be loſt ſight of) it is, that the utmoſt poſ- 
ſible conſolidation of taxes is propoſed; in 
order to annihilate the innumerable atten- 
dant coſts and charges on the preſent mul- 
titude of chem, which now require ſuch an 
extraordinary number of appointed agents, 
clerks, officers, &c. that the ſum ariſing from 
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the impoſts, is very nearly ſwallowed up in 
the vaſt expence they occaſion; whereas one 
maſſy, effective, general tax, would leave in- 
finitely more real ſurplus of gain'than a va- 


riety of theſe trifles put together. 
The conſolidation of the cuſtoms, is alſo | 


an object that would be highly beneficial to 


commerce, and therefore likewiſe . 
to be wiſhed. _ | 
XLVI. National puniſhments ſhould ever 
be finely proportioned to all the various de- 


grees of criminality for which they are im- 


poſed; they ſhould alſo be inflicted with ex- 
ally ſo much abſolute ſeverity of bodily 
pain, as may be well judged or experienced 
to be competently adequate to the reſtrain- 
ing and counteracting the evil inclinations 


of mankind, from a trifling miſdemeanor, 


to the horrid acts of the moſt lawleſs minded 
ruffian. For murder, or perhaps even for 


other capital crimes, when aggravated by 
an intent and attempt to murder, or maim- 
ing and wounding; or for treaſon, becauſe 
productive, perhaps, of general bloodſhed; 


then, it is true, life or lives may be taken on 


Toe ſcore of blood for blood; but for the 


breach 
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breach of any common law whatever, made 


by fallible man, without ſuch aggravation; 


to launch a wretch into dark eternity, and 
forcibly deprive him of that boon of life, 
which for reaſons and purpoſes above our 
thoughtleſs, flender comprehenſion, it ſtill 
pleaſes God to/grant and coftinue to him, 


is fo hardily flying in the face of Heaven, 
by an aft of ſuch palpable impiety, as muſt 


be ſhocking to every reflecting mind, and 
loudly calls for the reform of this enlight- 
ened age. God, who giveth life, wills that 


man until his calling ſhall live; but a poor 


mortal denouncer of law, thoughtleſs be- 


cauſe thoſe before him have been ſo, in the 


plenitude of his ſuperior judgment, and em- 
boldened with legiſlative authority, faith— 
No, -I decree that he ſhall not live. Pre- 


4 Tumptive People, know a and trem- 


ble! 
Hence it is, that we admoniſhing call of 


conſeience ſo irreſiſtibly doth work, as in 


ſpite of old and current uſage, even now to 
deter mankind from Proſecuting to convic - 
tion the moſt notorious villainies; rather 
Nn to e loſs of property, 

and 


| 
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and the unmoleſted eſcape of the thus en- 


couraged vagabond, than to become the oc-. . 


caſional inſtrument of depriving him of 
life; hence pointedly it is alſo, why ſo many 
are without the leaſt correction reprieved, 
and thus freed only to commit their round 
of iniquity on the ſubſequent day. 

Moſt ſurely painful muſt likewiſe be to 
his Majeſty, this continual conſcientious ſe- 


| leQtion and ultimate deciſion upon the lives 


of his ſubjects; for in the preſent, general re- 
prieves, are finally ſealed the death of thoſe - 
who are not; whereas the Conſtitution only 


refers to the King, this uſe of his diſcretion, 


in ſuch uncommon favourable inſtances, as 
clearly merit and lay full claim to the hu- 
mane interference of the Sovereign, Thus 
it will be perceived that the intention is 
herein abſolutely reverſed; inſtead of a rare, 


occaſional, deſerved tempering of the law, 
the preſent practice lets looſe the ſons of 


plunder, free from ſmart, to confound all 


law: —this, however, is nothing more than 


the natural conſequence of a puniſhment 


that ſhocks a thinking mind; and as before 


obſerved of ons, iq with puniſhments ; thoſe 


that ; 
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that,are too rigorous to be generally inflic. 
ted, will ever be found incompetent, while 
thoſe that are mild, reaſonable, and un- 
remittingly put in execution, will triumph 
min overcoming the evils to en they a: 
ply. 

We have full per er of che effect that 
bodily ſtripes produce in the general diſci- 
pline of armies, and mankind are identically 


the ſame in armies or in kingdoms at large; 


therefore, when inſtead of the continual 
hanging of malefactors, which has now loſt 
its dread, it 1s ſtrongly recommended to ſub- 
ſtitute in &s lieu, an unremitted diſcipline | 
of evident ſtrong laſhing with bodily ſtripes, 
well proportioned according to the varied 
enormity of crimes; ( in ſome atrocious caſes 
even nigh nto death; 50 it muſt be remem- 
bered, that this recommendation hath ex- 
perience, the teacher of wiſdom, for its foun- 
dation. This may, however, be objected to 
by flimſy reaſoning, as ſtill more ſhocking 
chan death itſelf, but it muſt be recollected 
that its great and beneficial purpoſe is to 
ſhock, and ſo to warn: if this puniſhment 
is ſhocking, rapine and anarchy are ſtill 
| | ER more 
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more ſo—but hanging i is 1%" es im- 
pious and morally inſupportable. 8 

XLVII. The ſituation of malefactors re. 

leaſed from impriſonment likewiſe requires 
conſideration; at preſent this wretched claſs. 
of beings are enlarged, withouteither money 
for their bare neceſſities, or the proſpect of 
employment to procure them by their la- 
bour; eonſequently there ſeems no alter- 
native for them but to thieve or ſtarve: to 
overlook thus a poſſible willing return to 
honeſty and good faith is a national evil un- 
worthy of a great People. To remedy this, 
public manufactures, works, and labours 
ſhould certainly be eſtabliſhed, Whereat every 
indigent perſon of whatever deſcription, 
either male or female, might procure, under 
ſuch circumſtances, an honeſt livelihood, 
(one degree only ſhort of the common pay) 
until by their good conduct they might be 
able to better themſelves: here, however, utt- 
lity being the only and ever moſt worthy mo- 
tive, no expenſive; public buildings are in- 
tended, (for with kingdoms in debt they are 
ever folly in folio) but merely ſuch as may 
correſpond with the deplorable frequenters; 


and 
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. and it is thought that every expence, might 
by good regulations properly attended to, 
be fully returned, by the produce of the 


works carried on“. 
- XLVIIL Another grand point in the go- 
vernment of a kingdom, whereon by popu- 


lation the life and ſoul of it depends, is a 


ſoundeſtabliſhment of matrimony, as nearly 
_ conformable to nature as may be conſiſtent 
with reaſon and morality. 

To the embracement of this eſtate, every 
| cloghould be removed, and every true al- 
lurement held forth; but at the fame time it 
| ſhould certainly be rendered as permanent, 
as the ſatisfaction and happineſs of mankind 
Vill admit. Indeed it muſt be acknowledged 
a matter rather more than doubtful, how- 
ever Great Britain and the World may be 
chained to a vain opinion of ancient cuſtom, 
Whether the French, though they may ex- 
ceed the bounds of moderation, do not, in 


I No ſtreſs, however, i is laid upon this article, as it may 


de faid to encourage villains and depredators ; whereas, all 


ſuch, on r 2 
p. | ; 
tho 
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this reſpeR take the lead of us in philoſo- 
phy; for in truth, to fetter man and woman 
to each other for life, when very frequently 
both body and mind are ſecretly by nature 
; oppoſed, does ſeem verily to be an inſup- 
portable act, equally contrary to wiſdom, 
good policy, or religion: for here, inſtead 
of allurement, is produced a general deter- 
ring effect, inevitably detrimental; exclu- 
five of calling the attention to the miſerable 
lot of the multitudinous parties, that are 


thus ſtrangely fixed to torment. Divorces, | 


therefore, when proved to be at the earneſt, 
conſiderate, free, and above all unenforced 
requeſt of both parties, ſhould at any time 
be granted, without further ſcruple, and 
proviſion made according to circumſtances, 

XLIX. To eſtabliſh a regiſter of ſeamen 
for the Navy, ſomewhat ſimilar to the plan 
delivered by the author, about the year 1782, 
or 1783, to Lord Keppel, Lord Howe, the 
Duke of Portland, and the Marquis of 
Landſdown; and by this means to ſet aſide 
the illegal, deteſtable practice of impreſſing 
and eniſlaving this claſs of People. 

The plan alluded to is too long for inſer- 

: tion 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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tion here, but the principal article of it is to 
eſtabliſh eighty, or an hundred thouſand re- 


giſtered ſeamen, as a competency for the 


whole Navy of Great Britain; ſuch of whom 


not being in Government ſervice during 


peace, by certain proper regulations, are 


made to be at all times forthcoming when- 


ever wanted ; every regiſtered ſeaman to re- 


ceive a conſtant annuity of 41. per annum, 


extra, peace or war, whether in the em- 
ployment of Government or not; and as a 
part of chis annuity, ſuitable annual naval 
cloathing, a ſort of uniform, with either G R, 
or the ſhip's name to which they belong, 


conſpicuouſly wrought on each article, viz. 


a jacket, waiſtcoat and trowſers, ſtrong and 
cheap: obſerve, that owing to the number 
of them, this cloathing can be delivered to 


them cheaper, than any they can individu- 
* ally procure; it will therefore be to the 


ſailors, more than equal to the entire receipt 


of the whole annuity of 4l. per annum each. 
On the ſcore of expence jt muſt be no- 


iced, that of the impreſs ſervice, with all its 


e ee charges, is Lintner 
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muſt alſo be conſidered, that upon every 


war, or appearance of war, this monſtrous 
expence is for ever to renew ; and therefore, 
moſt certainly, although this regiſter now 
recommended, would require the annual 
ſum of 400, oool. yet in the end, it would 
even be leſs expenſive than the unconſtitu- 
tional, ſcandalous practice now purſued; 
and by the ſpeedy effeftual equipment of 
our fleets, be the ultimate means of ſaving 
to the nation both blood and treaſure. 
IL. As a further internal regulation of 
wre importance, is alſo recommended 
o notice, a plan of police, publiſhed by the 
author, in the Morning Poſts of the 21ſt 
and 28th of june, 1792, as for Weſtmin- 
ſter; which, however, if generally followed 
throughout the kingdom, proportioning the 
diſtritt to the number of inhabitants and ex- 
tent, would be found ſenſibly beneficial to 
the Public. Juſtice ſhould certainly be free 
of coſt, and at the inſtant call of every ap- 
pealing individual; neither as certainly, 
ſhould it be ſubjected to the convenient will 
of men of pleaſure, and perhaps mability, 
nor wot ſuch whole abilities are left without 
reſtraint. 
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reſtraint, to dupe the multitude to their mn 
emolument. Wat 
The leading ſeature of the plan in BED] 
tion, is to eſtablſh/a Deputy Juſtice of the 
Peace, to be ever upon duty, and ready for 
the immediate relief of all complaints; who, 
with the ſuperior Juſtices,* and the aſſiſt- 
ance of all Pariſh Officers (this aſſiſtance to 
be expreſsly fixed by aft of Parliament) 
is to regulate the ſtrict order of a given 
diftrict—ſuch Deputy to be paid by city, 
town, pariſh, or county rates, a ſuit- 
able reward for his time and trouble; but 
neither to take bribe, fee, or reward what- 
ever, except 18. for every oath, in whatever 
proſecutions or caſes may be brought before 
him; and if this Deputy be bred to the la 
be will be the better qualified. Thus, by 
taking from the office of Superior Juſtice 
of the Peace, the very great drudgery 
chat is requiſite in the ſuperintending a dif- 
1 for Weſtminſter, fix principal reſidents of a diſtrift 
or pariſh; and the pariſh where large to be divided into two 
&iſtrifas : if for the country, the number to be proportioned 
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tritt as a Police Officer, that appointment 
will be readily filled by Nobility and Gen- 
tlemen of the higheſt worth and abilities; 
theſe, alſo, will 2areadily overlook, awe, and 
controul, by their occaſional attendance, the 
conduct of the Deputy; thus, upon the 
whole, combining every needful good, and 
pꝓarticularly enforcing the ſtricteſt attention 
to the regular order and condutt of diſtricts 
or pariſhes, immediately under obſervance; 
being the grand point upon which all effec- 
tual police hinges. N. B. Nearly a ſimilar 
plan was ſent by the author to Mr. Pitt and 
Lord mann about the "a 1789, or 
1790 # | 
It may ad * a aper. 
cial view, that the turf, or horſe · racing is of 
too inſignificant an import, to be pointed 
here as a principal head of reform; yet 
when more cloſely examined, it muſt cer- 
_ tainly be allowed, that the baneful effects 
which we have year after year ſeen (with 
indolent negligence) produced by its faſci- 
nating, though abſurd influence on the 
minds and purſes of multitudes, and even 
A our very Princes, both to their own fad -* 
| coſt 
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coſt and the public injury, well warrarits a 
ſerious conſideration. That this country 
mould have to boaſt of the ſwifteſt breed of 
horſes in the world; is of much or little con- 
ſequence, juſt as abſolute poſitive benefit, 
or no benefit, would accrne therefrom: a 
racechorſe, therefore, that is able to carry 
ten or twelve ſtone three or four mile heats, 
is to be highly regarded as a noble animal, 
moſt uſeful and pleaſurable, either for turf, 
field, or road: — this only is the breed of 
rãce-horſes that can be deemed an aequire- 
ment produttive of real benefit, and as ſuch 
are certainly well worthy of the national 
care and preſgrvation. - All race-horfes of 
inferior bone, however, are not only paſ- 
_ *fively of no benefit, but are truly in them- 
ſelves a direct detriment to the kingdom; 
becauſe being too ſlender for any other pur- 
poſe, than that of merely conſtituting a 
fſubject for betting, every acre of ground 
that is thusfruitleſsly employed to rear and 
maintain this uſeleſs claſs of horſes, becomes 
an evident loſs to the community. That 
ſuch loſs is likewiſe at preſent materially 
| conſiderable, is moſt certain; for although 
; . "" "Me 
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the inſtitution of races was very laudably 
intended to join pleaſurè and advantage 
hand in hand, to which end alſo the royal 
rewards for the fleeteſt horſes of ſuch ſtrength, 
were very properly eſtabliſhed; yet are 
theſe objects now ſo totally loſt in the rage 
for betting, that the original intended ad- 
vantage ſeems to be entirely forgotten; and 
as whatever horſes are now bred to the 
turf, whether uſeful or uſeleſs, afford an 
equal opportunity of gratifying this deſtruc- 
tive propenſity, the conſequence is, that 
where one horſe has bone enough for a4 
King's plate, fifty are reared that have not; 
by which it may well be imagined; what a 
prodigious actual waſte of land there is, by 
the immenſe number ofhorſes that are now 
bred to the turf, under the preſent inſuffi- 
cient laws and regulations of racing: there- 
fore as well to prevent in future this unpar- 
donably extravagant uſe of our very limited 
ſoil, as properly to confine the ruinous ſpi- 
fit of making unbounded bets upon running 
horſes, which now ſeems to be placed en- 
tirely above all controul, whereby the ho- 
neſt and: thoughtleſs are left open, and ex- 

F | * 
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poſed. to the ſuperior chicane, artifice, and 
 Experiencs of the more knowing ones, it 
will be manifeſtly. well to nat. 
I. I. That no. perſon ſhall legally have 
more intereſt, by any means, whatever, in 
any bet of greater value than 100l. ſterling 
dependant on any part, or the whole, of 
the. race of any one horſe; and on proof of 
any ſuch wager exceeding that, ſum, treble 
the EM mn9ge 4p be nloncd. by. hath, as 
all the parties concerned. 
II. That no horſe ſhall ſtart for any | 
: plate, purle, ſweepſtakes, match, or other 


intereſt, carrying weight leſs than ten ſtone; 


er for heats, of leſs extent than three miles, 
or more than four miles. 


4 That all plates, n 
| matahes, or qther;mtereſt, be not upon any 


. ,occakon. determined. by a ſingle heat, but 


always, by the beſt of three ar more heats, 
in extent as above. 

By che means oß theſe neceſſary 
| ons, it, muſt be obvious, that, the truly: fine 
and noble breed of horſes, for which this 
country has been ſo juſtly famed, as well 
oy bs as for the wok beautiful ſym- 


wart | 
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metry and ſtrength combined, will receive 
that attention and improvement from the 
breeders, which is pointedly neceſſary to 
the continuance of their excellence and pre- 
ſervation. By theſe regulations alſo will 


the true intent of horſe · racing be reſtored to 
its pure originality; at the ſame time that 


the weak and thoughtleſs will receive a 
happy check to their extravagant wagering, 


that may ſave very many of them from ruin 
and a priſon: neither will our jockies fo 


univerſally celebrated, and who in their 


particular talent may certainly challenge 


the world, be ſo much affected hereby, as 
they may very probably apprehend ; for 
when racing is cleanſed of its deſtructive 
vice, it will loſe that conſtant dread which 


now every thoughtful family entertains, 
when they perceive any individual thereof 


enter the liſts of Newmarket ; the evident 
conſequence of which will be, a more gene- 
ral ſupport to the profeſſion of jockeyſhip 


than at preſent; and inſtead of gamblers and 


| ſharpers, an alluring aſſemblage upon the 


TIO of ſuch em characters as will 
Lin * 3 
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N truly reſtore grace and honour to the 0 plea 
ſures n 1 
— —öü—ſnñ— 
As the preceding fifty- three articles ſeem 
to include all the points of the Britiſn Con- 
ſtitution, which manifeſt a preſent neceſlity 
of inveſtigation and reform; it muſt here be 
finally aſſerted, that in no inſtance whatever 
do the regulations therein recommended for 
adoption, invade the true poſitive ſpirit 
of the great original foundation; which, 
throughout the whole, is held completely 
ſacred and inviolable; ſo far, indeed, from 
ſuch invaſion, that the articles in general, 
by ſuperſeding all injurious encroachments 
and ſubverſions, moſt pointedly revert to 
the ancient, true ſyſtem of Government, as 
Intended tobe eſtabliſhed by our forefathers, 
for the very conſpicuous welfare of us: their 
. poſterity: therefore, whatever may be the 
difference of opinion reſpecting the various 
grounds of diſcuſſion, the author truſts there 
vill be but one, reſpecting the propriety of 


detecting, and expoſing, the deceit of all 


thoſe high flown, glolly, but abſurd panegy- 
iet, 


HE 
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.ricks, on the preſent ſuperlatively faultleſs 
Adminiſtration, of the various parts of the 
Britiſh Government; by actually pointing 


out the ſeveral palpable, injurious defects, 


that in ſome inſtances even diſgrace our un- 
. derſtanding ; at the ſame time alſo ſhewing, 
in what an eaſy ſure manner they may be 
effectually remedied. * 


Therefore, as well may it be ſaid, chat it 


vould be right to draw our ploughs by the 
| tails of our horſes, as to continue in theſe 


our preſent political errors; and as well may 


it be ſaid at once, that all national evils 
wherever and whatever, are for ever to be 


conſidered as incurable, otherwiſe than by 


the blood of a People, as that the particu- 
lars of this plan, would occaſion a tumul- 
tuous diſſenſion in this ſolid, reflecting coun- 


try; where every diſintereſted hand and ho- 


neſt mind muſt on the very contrary, unite 
in a cauſe ſo greatly the general intereſt to 
ſupport and procure: a ſhort enumeration, 


however, reducing the principle into one 
point of view, will beſt evince the truth of 


this aſſertion ;— 
To 


* 
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Io render the expence of our Church Eſ- 
tabliſhment, proportionate, juſt and mode- 


Tate. 


To unite the kingdom, as . as poſſi- 
ble, in religious tenet. 

To ſecure a deſirable harmony between 
the Clergy and Laity. 
Io do away the prejudicial rigour of our 
Eccleſiaſtical Law. 

To give to the People their eſſential birth- 


right, a common law, open to and attainable 
by all. 


Io give to 4 alſo a Court of Equity, 
worthy of the name. 

Jo ſecure to the People, the important 

right of a deliberate but a ſpeedy trial, on 
all occaſions whatever, whether of ſtate tri- 

als or otherwiſe. _ 7 

To reform the Houſe of Commons, ren- 

dering it ſecurely incorrupt, and honour- 

ably reſpectable. 

To confine our ariſtocracy within proper 


; 5 bounds, at tlib ſame time attaching to them 


high reſpectability and their _ Rn in 
my Conſtitution. * 
To 


6⁵⁵ 
Io maintain to the Throne the neceſſary 
authority, with the moſt profound reſpect. 
To proportion the expence of the Crown 
to the finances of the country, 
To maintain the incorporated authority 
and reſpect likewile, of both Houſes of Par- 
lament. 


dom. 

To ſuppreſs the impoſition of all ak 
leßs places, and grant openly penſions and 
rewards where due. 

To prevent all places from being bought 
and ſold. 

. To | ſuppreſs che nconflinationity of 
granting places for life. 5 

To conſolidate the taxes and cuſtoms. 
Io ſubſtitute ſtrong bodily laſhing as the 
puniſhment of malefactors, in lieu of the 
unpiety of hanging, except in een ot mur- 
der, &c. 
Io encourage matrimony, by. granting 
reaſonable divorces. 

Io eſtabliſh: a regiſter of "HERE for the 
Navy, f in lieu of impreſſing and nen 
- this e People. > qt 


To 


— 


'To diminiſh the expenditure of 1 king · 1 


1 
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To reform the Police of the kingdom, by 
eaſing the preſent inconveniencies and EX4 
pence of proſecutions. 

To reform the Police of the gol by 
the actual point on which alone good order 
hinges, viz. the prevention of crimes by the 

ſtrict ſuperintendance of a Deputy Juſtice; 
cover a'pariſh or diſtri immediately under 
obſervance, aided by all Pariſh Officers and 
Superior Juſtices, all jointly and ſeparately. 
_ + That theſe are noble attainments, worthy 

of the firſt attention, will doubtleſs be ad- 
mitted on all hands; they are alſo ſo com- 
pletely requiſite to good Government, and 
ſo evidently deficient in our preſent ſyſtem, 
that although they may here and there 
touch private intereſt; upon the whole, the 


advantage ſo ſtrikingly preponderates; that 


neither King, Lords, Commons, or the Peo- 
ple at large, can for a moment be reaſon- 
ably divided in ſentiment, upon objects that 
are ſo generally and univerſally deſirable: 


indeed the various topics that are here pre- 


ſented to notice, are too completely obvi- 
ous to render it at all neceſſary to enlarge 
| Ny * on their unqueſtionable ne- 
3 ceſſity, 
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ceſſity, or their auſpicious efficacy : there: - 
fore the ſubject may now be cloſed with 
the following ſhort exhortation : 

As you value your political welfare and 
conſtitutional liberty, let not, my Fellow- 
Countrymen, ſuch plain, important facts 
make aſhadowy impreſſion only upon your 
memory ; but retain a laſting ſenſe of theſe 
indubitable rights and benefits to which ye 
were born; and to the attainment of which 
there is every reaſon to look up with con- 
fidence ;—firſt, in the attentive patriotic 
benignity of the Reigning Sovereign ; next, 
in the deliberate wiſdom of the Legiſlature, 
but ultimately with certain effect, in the 


general diſperſion of political knowledge, 


when ſecurely founded on truth, juſtice, 
and univerſal advantage. | 


FINIS. 
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